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ON HUMAN PRUDENCE. 


By Hilarious. 


AS the time is fast approaching, my dear 
Eugenio, when you are to enter igto tlhe 
theatre of the world, and act your part in 
the great drama of life ; a few directionsfromt 
your most affectionate and sincere friend, 
relative to that important era, will not be 
unexceptable, at least I am certain your 

odness of heart will excuse the anxious 
zeal of one, avho, you know, has you inters 
ést and happiness ‘sincerely in his wishes- - 

You have already received'a virtuous and 
religious education, and by this time Iam 
' fully confident, the divine law, as promul- 
pated by the doctrine of our blessed Re- 
deemer, is deeply ‘imprinted .in--indeliable 
tharacters on your mind and heart... Forbe 
assured, without-religion and a firm reliance 
on Divine Providence and-the merits of our 
Redeemer, there can be ho virtue; and 
without virtue there can be no happiness ei- 
ther in this life or that which is to come. - 

Let your first consideration, therefore, be 
to obtain virtue and her practice, towards 
which I should recommend to you that excels 
ent precept of Pythagoras, Nilturpe commit- 
tas, neque coram aliis nequetecum ; maxime 
omnium verére teipsum: And believe me, 
a good man will-blush’ as ‘much to commit 
sin in a wilderness, as upon a theatre. 

It is easy to continue good and virtuous; 
but hardtobecome sv. You must therefore 
endeavour to @limb the hill, on the summit 
of which the temple of virtue is placed.— 
That obtained, remember, that once in pos- 
session of virtue, she is your’s forever.— 
Virtue will make you noble, without the 
help of heraldry, and will get you veneration 
without an apotheosis ; it will gain you es- 
teem, and esteem to virtue is like a benign 
air to, flowers, which makes them blow and 
prosper. Take care, therefore, that by the 


lustre of yourvirtues, you may enlighten the 
whole sphere in whichyou moye. You may 





receive honours and their profits, but that 
is to be gallant in livery ; it is virtue only 
that is true nobility. Virtue stands in need 
of nothing but herself, to render man illus- 
trious in this life, and glorious after death, 
Grey hairs alone cannot procure respect, un- 
less accompanied with a well-spent virtuous 
life. 

An honest, virtuous man, lives not to the 
world ; but to his own conscience ; he, as 


’ the planets above, frequently steers a course 
. contrary to that of the world. He looks up- 
: On the whole earth as his country, the inha- 


bitants as his brethren, and God as the best 
judge of his words and actions; he so go- 
verns his life and thoughts, as‘if' the whole 
human race was to see the one and réad the 
other.. And what corsolation niust a. virtu- 
ous mind receive, from being able to say, 
could a man enter and see into my heart, yet 
should he not find me guilty either of the 
affliction or ruin of any person, nor culpable 
of envy or revenge, nor tainted with inno- 
vation, sedition or schism, nor spotted with 
falsifying my word ; I have always lived up- 
oh my own; all’my desites have been ter- 
minated within myself ;-non te quzsiveris 
extra, has beeri my rule. 3 
Crimes, my déar Eugenio, tho’ they may 
be secret, can never be secure ; nor doth it 
avail an offender to be concealed from others, 
while he can never be concealed from him- 
self. If I do nothing but what is honest, 
let all the world know. it; if otherwise, what 
doth it signify to have nobody know it, so 
long as I know it myself? Sin is its own tor- 
ment, and the fear of yengeance pursues 
those that“escape the stroke of it. So re- 
pugnant is nature to vice, that she seems to 
have erected in the consciences of wicked 
persons, punishments worse than racks and 
gibbets. Forhe who is guilty of any enor- 
mous sin, lives in perpetual terror, and 
whilst he expects to be punished, really pu- 
nishes himself ; and whoever is conscious of 
having merited it, lives in continual expec- 
tation of receiving his deserts. And tho’ 
he be not detected, he is still apprehensive 
of being ‘so. True peace of mind, there- 
fore, which is the foundation of all happiness, 
can only proceed from an innocent and vir- 








ae: : ———— 
tuous life. Look into the state of a vicious 
man, and the canker of his heart willbe vi- | 
sible through allthe false and dazzling splen-- 
dor of greatness and fortune. For a wick. - 
ed man can never be happy, nor a Virtuous 
man miserable. 

Human nature is in‘eed depraved, and. 
mankind seem to-have entered into a sort of 
confederacy against virtue ; according to 
the commerce of the world, it is dangerous 
to be honest, and-only profitable to be vici- 


ous.. We live, it is to be feared, in the rust 


of an iron age; piety is in exile, integrity 
gone, and the branches: of the most flou- 
rishing virtues all lopped off. 

It is as rare in this age to meet with a 
virtuous man, as it was formerly td meef’ 
apoet in the commonwealthof Plato, Men, 
howeverthey may love the evil in themselves - 
yet few love it in another; ‘and though a 
man may be a friend to sin, yet no person 
loves a sinner. On the contrary, virtuous 
persons are, by all good men, openly rever- 
enced;and éven silenty by the bad; so much 
do the beams of virtue dazzle the faint’ 
glimmerings of vice. 

It is-virtue only that renders the mind in- 
visible, and places us out of the reach of 
fortune, though perhaps not out of the 
matice of it When Zeno was told that all 
his goods -were destroyed by water; why 
then, said he, fortune hath a mind to make 
me a philosopher. Nothing can be above 
him who is above fortune ; no infelicity can 
make a wise man quit his ground. 

Felicity, so much ‘desired by all, and 
which the world is in continual search of, is 
seldom obtained ; it is not to be expected 
from riches or titles, nor is it to be found in 
the veins of the earth where we dig for gold, 
Neither in the bottom of the sea where we. 
fish for pearl,-but -in.a pure and virtuous - 
mind, « 

True virtue is steady to herself, and con- . 
stantly the same, she pursues the. same ins - 
variable course in light and in darkness, in 
secret and in public, im. prosperity and ad. 
versity, in- riches and poverty; and on the 
throne and in the cottage. - A truly virtuous 
man, though all laws were abolished, would . 
still be just and lead the same life. TLoct 
































































therefore integrity bethe guide, and virtue 
the burdemof your'soul ; you may be depri- 
ved of honour and riches against your will, 
but not of your virtues except by your own 
consent. 

It is a strange fatuity in man, that he ne- 
ver takes thought how to live virtuously, but 
is very careful to live long; though it is in 
every person’s power to live well, but in 
none to live long. Life, my dear Eugenio, 
is short and transient, and the tenure we 
have of it very uncertain and precarious ; 
even the period will shortly come, when, 
perhaps, we least expect it, that will render 
all our riches, honours, learning and abili- 
ties of no account. Our best friends will 
then forsake us, and the world, with all its 
glories, vanish like a vapour. In that hour, 
virtue, and virtue alone can befriend us.— 
Obtain that friend, for she will be strong- 
er and more powerful su pport than ten thou- 
sand bulwarks, and greater wealth than a 
million of kingdoms. Under her protec- 
tion you may be certain of eternal felicity 
both hére and hereafter, and bid defiance to 
the crush of nature and the wreck of worlds. 
But without her, it had been a thousand 
times better you had never existed. 


wee 


MISCELLANY. 


esc 
BIANCA. 


About the end of the fifteenth century, 
‘Thomas Buonaventuri, a young Florentine, 
of a good family, but poor, took up his re- 
sidence with a merchant in Venice, his coun- 
tryman. Opposite the house where he lodg- 
ed, was the back-gate of the dwelling of a 
Venitian of quality, Bartolemeo Capello. 
In this house lived a young lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty, of the name of Bianca. She 
was indeed closely watched ; however, Buo- 
naventuri soon discovered her, as she came 
frequently to the window. Of a nearer ac- 
cess to her, he did not dare to form any 
hopes; yet he did all he could to entertain 
her, and to evince his inclination. He was 
young and amiable ; it was not long before 
he ceased to be indifferent to her: and, in 
short, after repeated negociations, the two 
lovers at length found means to accomplish 
their wishes. Bianca never failed, every 
evening at a late hour, when all the family 
were in bed, to slip into Buonaventuri’s 
chamber, in the merchant’shouse, by means 
of alittle back-door, which she took care to 
leave a jar for that purpose ; and without 
any soul being aware of it, returned every 
morning before break of day. 

After they had carried on this diversion 
for a pretty long while, as it commonly hap- 
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pens, she grew bolder by habit ; and, having 
once staid longer. than usual with her lover, 
it happened by chance that a baker’s boy, 
who wanted to fetch yeast from an adjoin- 
ing house, perceived that the little backdoor 
stood open. Not dreaming that this could 
be owing to any thing but neglect ; he shut 
it to. 

Presently after came the young lady ; 
and found the door fast. In great conster- 
nation, she hurries back to the house from 
whence she was come out; knocked gently 
at the door, was let in by her lover, to whom 
she related the ugly accident. Gratitude as 
well as love impelled him to take a sudden 
resolution ; every thing was to be sacrificed 
to their safety. He quitted the house on the 
spot; hired an apartment for himself and 
Bianca in the house of another Florentine, 
and kept themselves concealed with all pos- 
sible care, till a favourable opportunity offer- 
ed for elopement to Florence. 

In Florence he had a small house, on the 
Via Larga, near S. Marco, directly facing 
anunery. Here they likewise kept them- 
selves in the closest retirement, for a consi- 
derable time, for fear of any pursuit from 
Venice. 

The then grand duke of Tuscany was 
Francis Maria, the son of Cosmo I. and fa- 
ther of Mary di Medicis. He had to his 
wife Johanna of Austria, daughter of the 
emperor Ferdinand, dowager queen of Hun- 
gary ; avery worthy princess, but now some- 
what advanced in years. Hence it happen- 
ed, as isno uncommon case, that the grand 
duke sometimes prefered another lady to her. 
One of his courtiers, who had a spouse, as 
well skillcd in officiousness as himself, used 
commonly to play the confidant in these jp- 
trigues of the prinée. 

Bianca might keep herself concealed as 
much as she would: there was soen a ru- 
mour in Florence of the keautiful Venetian 
lady that was newly arrived ; and the report 
of her adventure as well of her beauty, to 
which her studied reserve not a little contri- 
buted ; all this made the grand duke long 
ardently to see her. Every day he purpose- 
ly passed before her chamber ; and, as it 


was her only favourite pastime to stand at” 


the window, it was not long before his curi- 
osity was satisfied. She was half veiled; 
but the grand duke had seen enough for be- 
ing desperately inlove wihher. | 

The confidant, who soon perceived the 
unconquerable passion of his master, now 
began to set his wits at work, in conjunction 
with the duke, in order to contrive the means 
of satisfying it. His like minded lady was 
duly admitted of the consultation. The 
late hard fortune of Bianca, and her gloo- 


| my prospects in the future, gave the worthy 








damé the fairest: oppottumity. of letting 


- Bianca privately know, that matters of con- 


sequence could be communicated to her; and 
accordingly for inviting her to her house. 
Buonaventuri had a long struggle with him- 
self, whether he ought to consent that Bian- 
ca should accept of the invitation or not. 
Yet, the rank of the court-lady, and .then 
his own penurious circumstances, helped 
him at length to surmount all difficulties. 
Bianca went, and was received with the ut 
most flattering politeness, that bordered on 
real tenderness. She was desired to relate 
her story ; it was listened to with heartfelt 
emotion, at least in appearance ; the most 
affectionate offers were made her; she was 
loaded with civilities ; prisents were tender- 
ed, and almost forced upon her. 


Highly satisfied with this first visit, the 
grand duke flattered himself that he might 
be present at the second. Shortly after, the 
court-lady invited Bianca once more; she 
was again accosted with the utmost respect 
and tenderness; and after repeated expres- 
sions of pity, and numberless encomiums 
on her beauty, she was asked whether she 
was not desirous of being presented to the 


‘grand duke? He, for his part, had intima- 


ted his wishes tobe able tomake her acquain- 
tance, as he had already found an opportu- 
nity of seeing and admiring her. Bianca 
had either not fortitude or notvirtue enough, 
for resisting this fresh instance of. good-will. 
At first indeed she made-some attempts to 
elude it; but she made them-with a look—« 
as her artful seductress quickly perceived— 
that only wished to be further intreated. 
At this moment, according to their precon- 
certed plan, the grand duke entered the room, 
as if by chance. Bianca found herself ex- 
tremely taken with his person, with his ani- 
mated praises, with his liberal offers. The 
visits were repeated ; they imperceptibly 
grew familiar together ; a féw presents which 
she did not dare to refuse, as coming from 
the bounty of her sovereign, helped to fur- 
ther the grand duke’s designs ; and her hus- 
band, thoughtit, on the whole, not advise- 
able to interrupt a connection, that, at any 
rate was advantageous, and might perhaps 
be innocent. The grand dake was not a 
man to stop short in so fair a course: pro- 
motions of the husband must necessarily 
agsist him in gaining the favour of Bianca ; 
and, to be brief, he at length attained the 
end of his wishes, so completely to the sa- 
tisfaction of the several parties ; that ne and 
Bianca, and Buonaventuri, were at last as 
perfectly fitted together as the three sides of 
an equilateral triangle. The husband very 
quickly adapted himself admirably to his 
new situation; he hired for himself and his 
handsome wife a better house ; and daily 


made new acquaintances with the courtiers, 
and people of figure. But this sudden good 
fortune was too much for the merchant’s 
clerk to be able to bear; he grew, as usual, 
haughty and arrogant ; began to show his in- 
solence to the principal nobility, and even to 
the grand duke himself ; and thus raised 
himself so many enemies, that at length he 
was one night attacked in the street, (it was 
ia Italy) and murdered. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


THE STARLING. ‘ 
A NOVEL IN MINIATURE. 


(concluded. } 


CHAP, III. 


The Sigh. An incident. 


“ By what naw ot justice, Maria,” said 
he, “is the bosom of youth and beauty agi. 
tated by so deep a sigh ?—~And why, lovely 
girl! the melancholy which seems settled on 
these features? Is.sorrow so luxurious in his 
taste, that he can be satisfied with no mean- 
er residence than among the riches and ele- 
gancies which adorn Maria’s heart. 


“« Despotic woe,—how ruthless is thy sway! 
‘© Maria’s griefs, too well, alas! display; 
“« E’en beauty seeks fortranquil ease in vain; 
“. Nor sense—nor virtue wards the shafts of 
pain !” 


‘The aunt was stung to the very soul ; 
Courthey relapsed into his former reverie, 
and Maria began to suspect that she had 
been hitherto mistaken in her conjectures 
about Courtney’s indifference, and to sooth 
her fluttering heart with the long estranged 
whispers of hope. Just at this instant, for 
so decreed that Jittle urchin, whom ancient 
and modern wits have conspired to maim 
and disfigure—that little urchin whom the 
Greeks have robbed of his eyes, and whom 
Le Sage has caused to go oncrutches.—Just 
at that moment we say, ia came Betty, pant- 
ing for breath, and, witlt a face as long as 
a methodist parson’s, when the congregation 
forget to drop their money in the plate, to 
inform Maria that she had let the starling fly 
out at the window. | 

Inan instant the Hysonian mysteries were 
suspended : and without saying a word, the 
priestess flew from the neglected altar, and 
hastened up stairs to regain her little favour- 
ite. Courtney flew with equal speed to lend 
his assistance, and Betty was preparing to 
follow, but her malignant mistress, desirous 
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of depriving Maria of her little favourite, 
was willing to rob-her of all the assistance 
she could, and detained the muttering cham- 
bermaid where she was. | 

Her malignant design was, however, dis- 
appointed. No sooner did the bird, who 
was perched ‘on the outside of a window, 
see the fond hand of his mistress held out 
to him, than he flew upon her finger and 
suffered himself to be put intohis cage with- 
out resistance. 

Courtney now laid hold of the trembling 
hand of the lovely Maria, and was going to 
lead her down stairs. They had got to the 
door ; Courtney’s hand was on the lock ; 
when he was surprised to her a voice, at the 
further end of the room, distinctly pronounce 
“ heigh ho!—oh Courtney!” He turned 
round in astonishment. Maria made a feeble 
effort to withdraw her right hand, while with 
the other, she covered her eyes, and endea- 
voured to conceal her confusion. 


CHAP. IV. 
The eclaircissement. 


“ Whence could that voice proceed ?” 
said the wondering Courtney; but he was 
quickly resolved. “QO Courtney! dear 
Courtney !” said the starling again. His 
heart fluttered with tenderness and surprise. 
The flame which, without his suspecting it, 
had been long kindling, nowburst out all at 
once. He gazed with ardent delight on the 
embarrassed ‘Maria: he pr:ssed her hand 
to his bosom. As for our poor heroine, 
not the aspin so trembles before the gale— 
not the rose so trembles on the pendant 
thorn, when the vernal shower has bent its 
blushing head. “ Charming Miss Howard !” 
said the youth, witha look and accent of the 
utmost tenderness, “ may I, sweet enchaunt- 
ing girl! presume to enquire if this bird has 
ever any company but yourself?”——“ O Mr. 
Courtney,” replied Maria at length, witha 
faultering voice, ** why do you seek to insult 
and triumph in the weakness of an inexperi- 
enced girl :”——“‘ Perish the wretch whose 
unfeeling heart is capable of such baseness!” 
replied he, with the honest warmth of sin- 
cerity. “ Contempt and apathy be the por- 
tion of that man, whose heart does not vi- 
brate with increasing tenderness, when art- 
less beauty, yielding to the sweet dictatesof 
nature,revealsthe tender feelings of her heart. 
But let me read my fate in those embarrass- 
ed eyes—thy sweet confusion—thy enchant- 
ing silence! these are the modest heralds. of 
the heart.” : 

Maria attempted to withdraw her hand. 

“ Thou must not go, my sweet Maria, 
yet!—-T'hou must not snatch from meso 
soon the transport thou hast given. Heaven 
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make this hour my last, if I love thee not 
with the purest ardour that ever warmed a 
youthful heart. Oh! stay and hear me vow 
how much I lovethee!” (A sigh, a blush, 
an involuntary smile, evinced how pleasing 
was the subject to the heart of our trembling 
heroine.) “ Dear, charming bird! delight- 
ful accident—” continued he. “ Pray let 
me go Mr. Courtney,” said the faultering 
Maria, “my aunt will wonder at our delay.” 

Thus did Maria, though she could have 
listened for ever with delight to the fond 
vuws of Courtney, endeavour to persuade 
him to desist from a conversation the most 
delightful to her ears: but Courtney knew 
the sex. He was aware they are not born.to 
command, they generally despise the man 
who implicitly obeys them. In short, an 
eclaircissement took place, which terminated 
with the warmest professions of unalterablé 
affection on his side; and on that of his 
lovely mistress, in that soft and modest con- 
fusion which, in eloquent silence, speaks 
the pure fondness of the virgin heart. 


CHAP. V. 


The Sonnet. 


The short season of courtship rolled gai- 
ly away, and, as even the malignity of a 
maiden aunt could start no reasonable ob- 
jection to their happiness, the torch of Hy- 
men was shortly bade to blaze once more 
with the bright, but long forgotten flames 
of mutual sympathy and disinterested affec- 
tion. 

Shortly-after, the happy bridegroom, re-. 
flecting om the little circumstance which had 
produced the discovery of their mutual at~ 
tachment, composed the following sonnet 
with which we shall conclude our tale. 


SONNET TO THE STARLING. 


How oft the tuneful bard’s enraptur’d strain 
Hath sung the praises of the turtle dove ! 
And Venus’ self receives him in her train, 
The fav’rite emblem of the power of Love. 
If to the radient synod of the skies 
The goddess flies, her turtle too are there ; 
And if to Paphos’ happy isle she flies, 
To Paphos’ happy isle her turtles must 
repair. 
But oh no more, bright power! the turtle 
grace, 
But to the starling yield his envied place : 
For, goddess, say, did e’er thy fav’rite dove, 
To love, or lovers, half so friendly prove ? 


The early lark, that heralds in the day, | 
And gladdens Nature with his dulcet note. 

Has oft been sung, in many a sprightly lay, 
Sweet as the warblings of his attic throat: 

In grateful rapture oftthe Muse hath strung s 
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Herheavenly harp, hispraisesto rehearse ; 
Who, while aloft, his early praise he sung, 
Wrak’d her to all the charms of varied 
| verse. 
Butoh! the lark no more, ye Muses praise, 
For, lo! the starling claims your fondest 
lays : 
Sweet bird! whosc voice did late the herald 
prove, 
That wak’d my soul to tenderness and love! 


—ese 
MADNESS. 


It isa melancholy truth, confirmed by in- 
creasing evidence and multiplied expérience, 
that the number of madmen is much greater 
how than at any former period. Various are 
the causes of this dreadful malady. The 
too free use of wine and spirituous liquors 
disorder thebrain and whole body, and bring 
on a confirmed mania. Quartin and inter- 
tnittent fevers, hemorhages, diarrheas and 
dysenteries do the same. Anatomical dis- 
section shews the brain is dry and hard, the 
plexus choroides varicose and filled with 
black blood, as ‘vell as the Sinuses and other 
vessels, and the dura mater and pia mater 
4nd the other parts disordered. 

Did the calamity die with the maniac, its 
ravages would be stopt ; but it often happens, 
that the person affected has this disease to 
such a degree, as nét only to escape the strait 
waistcoat, but to mix in society and form 
matrimonial connections. The last is a fa- 
tal step, as it entails on latest posterity a 
taint which no regimen or art will ever be a- 
ble to eradicate ; a taint which a thousand 
disorders may bring toa frightful degree of 
intenseness, and which, if it did not exist in 


the constitution, would preserve their type. 


and terminate in the way of such diseases. 
But the most powerful operating cause of 
madness is the libertinism of the age, from 
youths of the most tender years to those of 
grey hairs and decripid debility. By a li- 
ventious indulgence of women the most o- 
dious and horrible disorders are contracted, 
which, by secrecy and improper treatment, 
occasion more mianiacs than all the common 
causes united together. To. form some 
judgment of the extent af madness at pre- 
sent, it appears by a carful report of some 
eminent physicians in London, that there 
were labouring under this disease, in a great- 
er or less degree, 13000 within the precincts 
of London and Westminster. Great num- 
bers of these have been breught from difs 
ferent parts of England, and many from the 
east and west Indies. Numbers of them 
requize no close confinement, as they unite 


‘both fatuity and madness: at intervals they 
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thust bé restrained ; others exhibit symptoms 
of perfect'sanity. Ina word, this dire infec- 
tion is so wide and spreading, that its appear- 
ances cannot be reduced to any standard.— 
In Irelahd, it is astonishing the numbers la- 
bouring under mental debility, approaching 
fatuity, and under various degrees of insa- 
nity. Let every reader consider, that these 
weaknesses are hereditary, and avoid con- 
nections be they ever so flattering and sedu- 
cing, with such, if he regards posterity. It 
is no unreasonable conjecture to say, thatthe 
dissipated morals of the French for some 
ages, have at length brought on an epidentic 
madness, the dreadful scourge of that unhap- 
py people. 
== 

Brantome relates the manner in which a 
magnificent entertainment was given by the 
Vidame de Chartres, in France, towards 
the beginning of the last century. The ceil- 
ing of the room was painted a sky colour ; 
in an instantit opendd, and machines, resem- 
bling chariots, painted gold and blue, de- 


scended, and in these were the different ser- 


Vicés, composed each of forty-four dishes, 
When dinner was over, they were carried a- 
way in the same manner. For the desert 
these was an artificial storm, during which 
it poured odoriferous water, and hailed 
sweetmeats. 


‘On a coin of Cunobeline, of the age of 
Julius Cesar, a dog carries a lady on his 
back, a proof of his size and strength.— 
This was the animal that hunted Moose 


deer : the wolf dog was a different spécies> - 


Pegge’s remark on these ancient coins is ju- 
g 


dicious :—“ The far greatest part of them af- _ 


fords not one single letter : and, in a general 
way of speaking, where there is an initial 
syllable ot two, there is no knowing in this 
remote age how to complete the word: or 
whetherit be the name of prince or mint-mas- 
ter, of a nation or town.” Probable con- 
jectures, however, may be formed from tlie 
shape of letters, figures of men and animals 
on them, and other circumstances, which 
may lead to a discovery of theirages: _ 


‘The most learned and ingenious writers, 
with very few exceptions, have never been 
heirs to wealth or honours, or scarcely ever 
acquired them, from the days of old Dan 
Homer to Sam Jehnson. Frivolous amuse- 


“ments and dissipations are indulged by the 


wealthy, and that literary celebrity, which 
can only be-acquired by severe study and in- 
cessant labour, is readily declined, when it 








ean be avoided. “im like manner, few opt 
lent men have ever added much to their for's 
tunes: those who have acquited uncommon 
riches set out with small beginnings. The 
moving cause in both cases wads the same, 
the want of something essential to happiness. 


KEPLER. 

Iw ‘il challenge you to produce from th¢ 
records of rhetorick, a parrallel ‘to this figure 
of Kepler. When on the point of disco- 
vering his second law of the planetary dis- 
tances, he was for atime retarded by an ap- 
parent disagreement between his theory and 
some motions of the moon, ‘After he had 
discovered his error, and completed his de- 
monstration, in all the exultation ‘of joy he. 
applied to her these lines of Virgil, 

Malo me Galatea petit lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices et se cupitante videri. 
The sprightly. Cinthia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes she aos not run unseen, 
While a ‘kind glance at her pursuer flies, 
How-much at.variance are her feet and eyes. 

Pope's imitation of Ecl.- 3. 

. There have been poets who, by a great 
exertion of the license quidlibet audendi, 
have represented themselves as in love with 
the meon ; but it was reserved for the warm 
imagination of a mathematician to ‘snatch 
such a grace, as to represent the moon in 
love with him. Let us talk no more then of 
the dulness of mathematicks; let us no 
longer blind ourselves to theloves and graces 
of triangles, or refuse to relish the more so- 
ber, staid and philosophick charms.of anoma- 

-lies, nodes and syzygies. Jon. Anthology. 

Politiano; in his Miscellanea, says ° of 
Mariano. Genazona, an ecclesiastic of the 
15th century, “I was lately mduced to at- 
tend one of his lectures, rather, to say the 
the truth, through curiosity, than with a 
hope of being entertained. His appearance 
however interested me in his favour. Hisad- 
dress was striking, and his eye marked in- 
telligence—my expectations were raised.— 
He began—I was attentive: a clear voice— 
-select expression—elevated sentiment. He 
divides his subject-—Iperceive ‘his distinc- 
tions. Nothing perplexed; nothing imsipid; 
nothing languid. He unfolds the web of his 
argument-—I am enthralled. He refutes the 
sophism—I am freed. He>introduces.a per- 
tinent narrative—I am interested. He mo- 
dulates his voice—I am charmed. He is jo- 
cular—I smile. He presses me with serious 
truths—I yield to their force. He addresses 
the passions—the tears glide down my cheeks. 

He raises his voice in anger~-I tremble and 
wish myself away. 





‘The riches of the clergy have, at all times, 
‘been a popular subject of envy and complaint. 
Vulgar and base minds delight in dwelling 
on the smallest misapplication of them, with- 
‘out ever reflecting on the noble uses to 
which they have been applied in every age, 
under the direction of piety and virtue. 
The brilliancy of these actions is too power- 
ful for the weak and distempered eyes of 
‘some men. The Christian clergy of every 
country and every age have left permanent 
‘monuments of their earnest endeavours to 
imitate their celestial pattern. Cardinal Xi- 
‘menes began and finished that stupendious 
foundation, the university ef Alcala; en- 
dowing it with forty-six professorships, and 
at his death, settling on it an aiinual reve- 
‘ue of fourteen thousand ducats. His gran- 
‘aries at Toledo held 20,000 measures of 
corn, those at Alcala ten, and those at Cis- 
neros, five. His hospitals and nunneries 
were great establishments, and he expended 
vast sums in publishing the Complutehsian 
Polyglott. His diocese contained 812 Cu- 
res, and was the most learned and best re- 
gulated in Europe. His income was 112, 
5000 livres per annum. 

The protestant clergy with very moderate 
and circumscribed revenues are unable to 
atchieve such works, though as far as their 
capacity ennabled them, they have promot- 


ed the interests of mankind by liberal dona- 


tions and exemplarary piety, 


Population and employment are the prime . 


‘objects of a wise government. If every 
person is worth to the public 41. per annum, 

then a township worth 4001. a year, divided 
among 200 persons, will praduce to the bub- 
lic 8001. : whereas in one hand but 801. ; be- 
cause the industry of the former while it in- 
creases the capital, consumes so much of the 
taxable commodities, as produce 41. a head 
to the public revenue. 


__ I have often thought it a difficult problem 
to. account for the appearance of red hair a- 
mong the inhabitants of the Scottish isles, 
Norway, Denmark and other morthern coun- 
tries. 
exercise the business of fishing are generally 
red-haired. If this be really the case, it ap- 
plies very strongly to the people of the 
north, who not only in every age lived by 
fishing, but pass most of their lives on the 
water. 


Fanaticism formerly argued thus: those 





Aristotle. remarks, that those who - 


ae 
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who are partakers of the law of. Bice, are 
perfectly’ in the situation with Adam and Eve 
in Paridise, free from the clothing discover- 
ed by sin. Hence the Picards, Adamites, 
Turlupins and first Anabaptists went stark 
naked. They abhorred the idea of being 
ashamed of those organs which nature had 
bestowed oh them: our. first parents, , said 
they, were strangers to what sinful men call- 
ed impudicities. ‘These were some of their 
arguments for very indecent practises, which 
under the show of great external sanctity 


‘concealed the most horrible relaxation of 


morals. 


Will any one say the wise Socrates had 
not felt the force of love after reading these 
words of his in Xenophon. ‘+ You foolish- 
ly think amorous kisses are not envenomed, 
because you do not see their poisons Know 
that a handsonie person is an animal more 
dangerous than the scorpion, because the lat- 
ter cannot wound if he does not touch you, 
but beauty strikes without approaching, dart- 
her poison and .perverting our judgment: 
For this reas6n, Love is represented with 
bow and_.arrows, which inflicts wounds at a 
distance. I therfore advise you, Xenophon, 
whenever you discover a beauty to fly from 
her without looking behind. And as. for 
you, Critobulus, I think it would be proper 
for you to absent yourself a whole year, for 
that would not be too long forthe cure of your 
wounds.” 


See 


In Misson’s Trayels, A. D. 1698, a work 
of credit, we are told, on the capitals of the 
great pillars inthe cathedral of Strasburgh, 
the sculptor has represented. an extraordinary 
procession :—a hog is carrying a vessel with 
holy water,a number of animals of the same 
species, and some asses follow in sacerdo- 
tal vestments,and an ass thus dressed stands 
before an altar. The other attributes of the 
procession are carried by monkeys. On the 
pulpit a nun is sitting, reclined near a monk, 
who holds in one hand a breviary open, and 
with the other embraces the nun. This in- 
sult on religion either shows a crimnal ne- 


glect in the clergy or a decay of piety lead- 


ing to infidelity. 


‘Froissatt speaking of Edward the ‘black 
Prince, tell us, whenever he rid, out, or 
wenton the water, he was attended by at 
least thirty falconers on horseback, sixty 
couple of strong hounds, an equal number 
of grey-hounds, and that many nobles and 
others, with ther dogs and hawks, accom- 
panied the prince. 
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The descriptons of Grecian Beauty in 
poets, and the expression of it by ancien‘ 
sculptures have always been believed to be 
ideal ; but the count de Choiseul, in his tra- 
vels among the Grecian islands found in Tc: 
nos, one of them, the women full of grac« 
and beauty ; the finest proportions of shapc ; 
the most pleasing regularity of features, and 
that magic of physiognomy, which. always 
increases and heightens the charms of the 
face. Inthe isle of Naxus, on the contrary, 
thé females are uncouth figures. In my o- 
pinion beauty and proportion do not depend 
on climate or modes of life, but on races of 
people. 


It was a curiousand extraordinary thought 
conceived ‘by the emperor Heliogabalus, 
To estimate his gtandeur and power, lic 
made.collections of all the: cobwebs in_ the 
whole extent of his empire, and weighed 
them carefully : the total of the weight, ac- 
cording to his strange ideas, dernonstrated 


the immensity of his dominion, and how it 
was peopled. 


A friend consulted Martial the epigram- 
matist, on the employment to. which he 
should devote his son, “¢-Dent make him a 
poet or an orator, says he, he will more 
quickly learn to play'on the lyre‘or flute, and 
thereby enrich himself. But if the young 
man is dull and heavy, make him.an artchi- 
tect.” What were the sentiments of the 
Romans on this profession ? 


—-= 


flow astonishing the -vicissitudes"of sub- 
lunary things! The tombs at Rome, where- 
in were. deposited the ashes of Augustus 
Cesar, of Livia. and Germanious, ‘and all 
who were great in that imperial city, are, at 
this day, filled with charcoal; with filth and 
dunghills. 


oe ‘ 


“The three actions most agreeable to God, 


‘according to the Magi, and which, made 
‘one of the articles of their religion, «were to 


plant a tree, beget a child, and build a 
house. 


The architects in ancient Rome were o- 
bliged to warrant their priv ate buildings for 
ten years, and ‘their public ones for fifteen. 
Every accident arising from bad construction, 
during these periods, -was to be made good 
by them of their heirs: if they were unable 
to wiake the necessary repairs, they ie 
‘whipped shaved, and banished. 
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EUGENIO. 


(Continued from page 143.) 


As the cottage where the family of Eu- 
genio resided was not a great way from Mr. 
Barville’s house, this gentleman took fre- 
quent occasions of paying them consolatory 
visits in his ‘absence ; and was greatly in. 
strumental in keeping up the spirits of So- 
phia, and inclining her to put the most fa- 
vourable construction on the conduct of her 
lover. Inthe mean time, it pleased Pro- 
vidence not to disappoint these gentle hopes, 
and to prepare a course of events that was 
to recompense them amply for what sorrows 
they had hitherto endured. Ina month af- 
ter Eugenio’s departure, they received from 
him aletter, replete with the most joyful 
intelligence. He had succeeded in finding 
both the father and the lover, whose me- 
rits made it easy to trace them where vir- 
tue had met with opportunities of displaying 
itself, They had passed under the appella- 
tion of Nisus and Euryalus—such was the 
affection they bore each other, and their re- 
ciprocal services in the time of action and 
danger. 
received was the only obstacle to their re- 
turn. 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, an e- 
vent happened, that scarcely yielded to it in 
the delight it occasioned to both of these la- 
dies, but particularly to the tender Sophia. 
One morning they were surprised with a vi- 
sit from the person into whose hands the mo- 
ney had been paid for that debt which at 
present occasioned the absence of three 
men so dear tothem. He brought a letter 
from Eugenio’s father; and while the mo- 
ther was perusing it with a countenance full 
of delight, Sophia was regarding, with a 
look of anxious curiosity, a diamond ring 
on the finger of the stranger. ‘ That ring, 
sir, I have surely seen before: permit me 
to ask you if you have long been the owner.” 
_—“ No madam: the ring was given in part 
of your father’s debt, by the person to whom 
it belonged.” Sophia knew it to be the 
ring which she had often admired on young 
Lauren’s finger. The mystery was imme- 
diately explained: Sophia flung her arms 
round her mother’s neck, with frantic ex- 
pressions of delight: and so. excessive was 
her joy at the discovery she had made, that 
jt was judged prudent tu conceal the contents 
uf the letter, till the following day. 

A legacy, however, of 10,0001. was no- 
thing to Sophia in comparison of the proofs 
she had discovered of her loyer’s affection, 


A slight wound which Laurens. 
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truth and greatness of mind. She heard 
her mother with little emotion, and imme- 
diately again fell on the subject nearest her 
heart. This legacy was bequeathed by the 
same brother officer of her father’s for whose 
debt he had stood security, in recompense 
of this, and a multitude of other obligations 
conferred upon him during the campaigns 
inwhich they had served together, when 
they both were young. In the midst of 
these happy occurrences the time was draw- 
ing on, when the three wanderers were ex- 
pected home ; the impatience for whose re- 
turn had been greatly enhanced by the joy- 
ful news which was in store for them. A 
few days before it took place, Mr. Barville, 
Amelia, and myself, were cordially invited 
to visit this happy pair,that we might be pre- 
sent at so interesting a meeting. 

At length the long expected day arrived. 
Sophia and her mother were in their gayest 
attire ; garlands were hung out at the door ; 
and the rooms were decorated with a thou- 
sand devices expressive of this happy oc- 
casion, about which the young lady had em- 
ployed herself, instead of sleeping the pre. 
ceding night. Every wind’ was converted 
into a voice; a thousand times they were 
sure they heard the rumbling of carriage 
wheels ; and I was continually stopped in 
the midst of a grave observation, to hear 
the latchet of ghe outward gate. No morn- 
ing was ever so tediously long. At length 
the moment arrived—a moment which I 
shall never forget. The three travellers en- 
tered, and a scene ensued, of which it 
would be folly to attempt a description. 

I was surpriscd beyond measure, to see 
young Laurens instead of rushing into So- 
phia’s arms, fling himself on his knees be- 
fore Mr. Barville, who raised him, and fell 
upon his neck with such a melting affection, 
as presently drew the attention of the com- 
pany towards them, and painted a momen- 
tary chagrin on the face of Sophia. ‘This, 
however, was presently é€xplained in a man- 
ner that doubled the delight of all present. 
Mr. Barville had found in Laurens his own 
lamented child, of whom he had made such 
bitter mention to Eugenio. 
tended a shooting expedition only to cover 
his visits to Sophia, he had disguised his 
name, lest the well known delicacy of her 
father might have interrupted ‘his addresses, 
when he knew the extent of Mr. Barville’s 
estate: besides which, he had some fears 
that his own father might disapprove a con- 
nexion in point of fortune so much below 


his expectations. 

Mr. Barville now freely forgave his son 
the generous robbery he had committed in 
behalf of Sophia’s father, whose engage- 


As he had pre- | 





ment he had satisfied with athousand pounds, 
which his own father had commissioned him 
to place with his banker. Never was joy 
so complete as that which succeeded _these 
affecting explanations. Eugenio’s counte-- 
nance expressed an unusual complacency : 
he joined the hands of young Barville with 
those of the happy trembling Sophia, and 
then solemnly asked the consent of their pa- 
rents, which was granted amidst a thousand 
tears and embraces. 

How painful is the thought, that any part 
of so good and happy a group should be des- 
tined to fresh afflictions! The mournful 
catastrophe of Eugenio’s history is yet to be 
related ; but no event of sorrow shall tar. 
nish the lustre of this joyous. day, with 
which I shall dismiss my present account 
of him to my readers—not without a hope, 
however, that they may gather some useful 
inferences from the contemplation I have af- 
forded them. They may observe how 
much a happy frame of mind depends upon 
the corroboration of religious regards, and. 
how much its good dispositions are improy- 
ed by sober reflection and atimely examina- 
tionof ourselves. They may conclude from 
the history of this poor youth, that it is not 
the excess of our feelings, which destroys’ 
our comfort, but the want of a proper appli- 
cation and distribution of them; the want 
of that harmony which réligion inspires into — 
them, and the wider range it affords them, 
of proportionate objects on which they may 
be exercised. 

. (To be continued.) 


DON CARLOS. 


When this prince asked his brutal father i? 
he really intended to take away hislife, the lat- 
ter cooly replied,‘ son when my blood becomes 
bad, I send fora surgeon to let it out.’. 

The melancholy’story of this unfortunate 
and misguided prince seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to the tragic muse. Many tragic 
writers in the different languages of Eu- 
rope have attempted it, and failed. 

“Spanish phlegm perhaps never. appeafed 
so ridiculous as well as inhuman, as at the 
death of this prince. Don Carlos on see- 
ing the executioner enter the room ia-which 
he was confined, with a cord in his hand with 
which he was to/strangle him, rose up from 
his pallet with great violence and impetuosity, 
and exclaimed against the cruelty of his fa- 
ther. The executioner, looking at him in 
a very significant manner, cooly said, “ do 
not put yourself in such a passion, my young 
master, it is all for your good.” 














BIOGRAPHICAL 


NOTICE OF CHARLOTTE BROOKE, | 


Charlotte Brooke was one of the two sur- 
viving children of Henry Brooke, a native 
of Ireland, the celebrated dramatic writer) 
and author of the well known novel, the 
Fool of Quality. Arthur the son, died a 
captain in the service of the East India 
Company. Charlotte, the subject of the 
present memoir, was one of the brighest 
literary ornaments of her country. Of this 
truly amiable and ‘ngenious young lady, we 
shall content ourselves by giving a list of her 
publications, as we understand that it is the 
intention of J. C. Walker Esq. to publush an 
edition of her posthumous productions, to- 
gether with a memoir of her life. 

We believe her first publication was a 
translation of a song and monody by Caro- 
lan, in Mr. Walker’s Historical memoirs of 
the Irish bards. To these translations she 
did not prefix her name. The translation 
of the monody is thus prefaced by Mr. 
Walker: for the benefit of the English rea- 
der, I shall here give an elegant paraphrase 
of this monody by a young lady, whose 
name J am enjoined to conceal :—with the 
modesty ever attendant on true merit, and 
with the sweet timidity natural to her sex, 
she shrinks from the public eye.” 

But she was at length prevailed on by 
Mr. Walker and otherof her literary friends 
to conquer her timidity, and to engage in a 
work for which she seemed admirably cal- 
culated. Accordingly, in the year 1787, 
she undertook atranslation of such produc- 
tions of merit of the ancient and modern I- 
rish bards, as she could collect among her 
friends. And in the following year appear- 
ed her Reliques of Irish Poetry, a work u- 
niversally and justly admired—a work which 
not only reflects honour upon her country, 
but will hand her name down to latest pos- 
terity. The Critical Review for 1790, 
speaking of this work, says, “‘ To the poe- 
tical talents of her (Miss B’s.) Gaelic an- 
cestors and her own, we pay respect. We 
have been entertained with her translations 
from every different species of composition 
mentioned in the title page, and recommend 
her performance to the antiquary and the 
man of genius.” And the critique of the 
Monthly Review for January 1794, con- 
cludes thus: Indeed Miss B. is so perfectly 
in possession of the language of poetry, that 
her version has rendered the whole work in- 
teresting to English readers.” Nor has 
the testimony of the English Review been 
wanting to this work: ‘“* We have perused 
all the poems with pleasure, and admired 
equally her taste in selecting, and judgment. 


cannot write. 
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in translating them. But we are not to sup- 
pose this lady one of those who translate but 
She has convinced us of the 
contrary by an original poem, founded on an 


event that does equal honour to the age of 


which it is recorded, and to the choice of 
the poet.” 

In the year 1791, we find our authoress a- 
gain soliciting the public notice. Early in 
this year she published, The School for 
Christians, in Dialogues for the use of Chil- 
dren. In the preface to this little work she 
informs us, that “‘ her only object in this 
publication, is the happiness of seeing it be- 
come useful to her species, and the pleasure 
of bestowing the profits of the book, on the 
enlargement of a little plan she has formed 
fox the charitable, education of children 
whose parents are too poor to. afford them 
the Mens of instruction.” 

But her pious labour did not end here. 
Anxious to do honour to the memory of her 
father, she republished alfhi® works, to 
which she prefixed an elegant little memoir 
of his life. ? 

Here her li labours ended. ' For 
soon after, on, of March, 1793) a 


malignant feyer putan end to her yaluable 
life. | 


Carolan’s monody on the death of Mary M‘ 
-Guire. Translated by Miss Brooke. 


Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 

Of spelful song, and eloquence divine, 

Painting’s sweet power, philosophy’s pure 
flame, 

And Homer’s lyre, and Ossian’s harp were 
mune ; 

The splendid arts of Erin, Greece,and Rome, 

In Mary lost, would lose their wonted grace, 

All would I give to snatch her from the 
tomb, 

Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 


Desponding, sick, exhausted with my grief, 

Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow 

In vain—I rest not—sleep brings no re- 
hef ;— 

Cheerless, companionless, I wake to woe. 

Nor birth, nor beauty, shall again allure, 

Nor fortune, win me to another bride ; 

Alone Pll wander, and alone endure, 

Till death restore me to my dear-one’s side. 


Once every thought and every scene was gay, 


Friends, mirth and music, all my hours em- 


ploy’d— 

Now doom’d to mourn my last sad years a- 
way, 

My life a solitude !—my heart a void !— 

Alas the change !—the change again no 
more! 





15% 


For every comfort is with Mary fled ; 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 
Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 


Adieu each gift of nature, and of art, 

That erst adorn’d me in life’s early prime ! 

The cloudless temper, and the social heart, 

The soul ethereal, and the flights sublime ! 

Thy loss, my Mary, chac’d them from my 
breast 

Thy sweetness cheers, thy judgment aids 
no more ;—— 

The muse deserts an heart with grief opprest 

And lost is every joy that charm’d before. 


The famous physician Gui Patin was « , 


great hater of the English nation on two.ac~ 


counts: the first, for having put theif king ~ 


Charles the First to death ; the second for 
giving antimony in fevers. His sovereign, 
Louis XIV. having recovered from a fever 
after having taken antimony, he mentions 
with raptures the lines that were made on 
the’ occasion : 


Great Louis, -after poison you survive ! 

No wonder, for our prayers have made you 
live ! 

More powerful than the metal’s pointed sting, 

Upto the throne of grace their way they 

| wing. 

This is the work of Heav’n and not of art, 

Sacred to God, his care thou ever art !” 

The drug, thy subjects’? sure and deadly 
bane, 

The Lord’s anointed’s life assails in vain. 


The following lines are from the skilful 
hand of Mr. Maurice: they are to be found 
in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of 
Mr. Nightingale and his lady. 


Hold, Dratu, thy hand; that threaten’d » 


stroke forbear : 

The stroke yon grief-struck husband +ould 
repel ; 

Whose eye distraction marks, whose front 
despair, 

Whose veins in agonizing horror swell ! 

Mark, as the tide of ebbing life retires, 

Through yon fair form what well-feign’d 
languors creep : 

While her fond, speechless lord in death 
admires, 

And clasps her sinking in eternal sleep. 


res 


The succeeding elegant morceau is by the 
author of the preceding lines. 
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EPITAPH ON A BEAUTIFUL INFANT. 


Bright to the sun expands the vernal rose, 
And sweet the lily of the valley blows ; 
Sudden impetuous whirlwinds sweep thesky, 

They shed their fragrance, droop the head 
and die. 
Thus this sweet infant, from life’s storms re- 
tir’d, | 
Put forth fair blossoms, charm’d us, and 
expir’d. 


ies 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-——- 
Accel 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


eee 


EK LEGIAC LINES, 


Za the memory of a young gentleman, late 
of this Citi. 


Lamented youth! o’er thy untimely bier 

Shall ceaseless flow the melancholy tear ; 

Tho’ death’s relentless hand-has clos’d thy 

eyes 

And farther converse fate severe denies, 

¥et not th’ inexorable tomb can wrest 

Thy: long remembrance from the friendly 

breast. 

Thy soul in asuperior mould was form’d, 

And all the artifice of mortals scorn’d ; 

Dar’d to be honest in the worstof times, 

And plac’d deceit among the basest crimes. 

T'was ever thine to act the open part, 

‘Thy tongue ne’er knew to satisfy the heart ; 

But rather than to flattery descend 

Would make an enemy or lose a friend. 

Where by no prior tics the heart was bound, 

Virtue distress’d an mstant refuge found ; 

‘Thy kind compassion dry’d the widow’s tear, 

{n thee the orphan knew a father’s care ; 

When careless ills all human art defy’d, 

Whate’er could mitigate, thy hand supply’d ; 

Submission taught by thee has brought re- 

- Hef, 

And calm’d the fury of tempestuous grief. 

Whiate’er thy mode of faith, if to fulfil, 

All that is deem’d thy great Creator’s will ; 

If social and religrious duties join’d, 

Form the truestandard of aChristian’s mind, 

‘ew among men can boast an equal claim 

Vo the perfection of that glorious name. 
Manpy release ! to thee thrice happy day 

That free’d thy spirit from th’ encum’bring 


clay, 
But we on whom the parting pangs are laid 
fe FS . 
W ho hourly feel the vactum thou hast made, 


‘lust th’ irreparable loss lament, 
A ‘ °* 7 , wm) o 1 © ’ 4 
und vainly wish the blessing longer lent ; 
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That selfish wish forgive! oh gentle shade 
Nor blame the sorrow to thy mem/’ry paid ; 
For such a friend can sorrow cease to flow 
Or time o’ercome the unutterable woe ? 
‘Tho’ thy request all fun’ral pomp forbad 


_ Nor costly monument proclaim thee dead, 


Yet greater honour shall thy dust receive, 
While time endears thy memory shall live, 
Shall live admir’d respected and rever’d, 
By all beloy’d but to thy friends endear’d ; 
Endear’d by recollection’s mournful aid, 
Thatmarksthe virtues thro’ thy life display’d: 
Be this thy epitaph not mark’d on stone, . 
But grav’d by merit.on the HEART alone. 
ADECLOs. 


SUMMER. 
~ %, & 
IMITATED FROM METASTASIOgg 


Now Spring withdraws her milder beaming 
ray, 


And summer 

Leads to these western climes the blushing 
day 

re borne. 

: & F 

No cloud across.the we ¥s its course 


Upon the earth to potif its gerlial showers ; 


No fountain bubbles from its mossy source, | 


Nosparkling dews refresh the fainting flow’rs. 


The beech just deck’d in April’s varied hues; 
Droops o’er its grassy seat all faint and pale ; 
Its widely spreading arms their foliage lose, 
And yield their ripening honours to the gale, 


Beneath the golden sheaf, (his labour done) 

The weary reaper lays him down to rest ;’ 

Whilst lovely Sylvia shades him from. the 
sun, 

Orwipes the drops fronroff hisbrawny breast. 


There too extended on the’ burning ground 
The silent cur reclines beside the pair ;- 
The happy group repose in sleep profound, 
Lull’d bythe murmuring flies that fanthe air, 


The amorous bull, that burrit with fierce des 
sire, 


And smote the rugged oak with angry roar—~ 


Languid and weak,now see him slow retire, 
To cool his passion on the breezy shore. - 


Thereas He bellows ’inong the echoing caves, 
And to the breeze uplifts his curly brows, 

The conscious heifer, standing in the waves, 
Answers his ardent fame with gentle lowes. 


The aerial throng refuse to pour-theirthroats, 

Or spread their wings to Phebus’ noon tide 
beam, 

But to the woods retire to tune their notes 

To the wild warblings of the mountain 
stream, 


@lowing o’er the ripening corn, . 








The purple day-fly spreads his: silken sails, 

_ And down the streamlet winds his busy 
rounds ; 

And as he glides before the fervid gales, 

His fairy horn with ceaseless din resounds?’ 


The silent tenants of the glassy pool 

Fly from the fervour of meredian heat, 
Down to the deep abyss; and cavern cool, 
To court the Naiads in-their dark retreat. 


The spotted snake clad in his colours gay, 
With spiral folds yon silvery beech entwines ;: 
His smooth skin, glist’ning in the burning ray, 
With all the varied tints of beauty shines. 


Phillis, with thee Pil seek the cooling glade, 

Where from the shadowy rock the stream 
distills ; 

There will we walk content the humble shade,,. 

Nor fear the dark’ning. cloud of future ills. 
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A RIDDLE. 
ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES.. 


‘Lovely, gay, fantastic creature,:. 
Source of ev’ry joy and pain, 

Fair, imperfect, work of nature, 
Tender, credulous, and vain; 


False, subtle, changing with the hour ; 
Pleas’d, displeas’d, uncertain why ; - 
Pleasure’s votary, slave of pow’r 
Falatt’ry’s victim,—what am I? 


— 
EPIGRAMS BY WILLIAM B. RHODES. .- 


Tom’s fruitful spouse bestow’d a yearly child 


Andhe washappy whilstthe bantlings smil’d : 


Three years ago he join’d a martial band, 
And sought for laurels ina distant land ; 
Yet such the force of habit, Nell, they say, 
Still has her yearly child, though Tom’s away. 


——- 


Here rests my spouse; no pair through life 
So equallived as we did ; 


» Alike we shar’d perpetual strife, 


Nor knew I rest till she did. . 


Terms of the Repository.——Four dollars 
per annum, payable quarterly. Distant subs 
scribers to pay half yearly in advance, or 
obtain sufficient security in the city. 
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